THE  POSITION   OF  THE  SOVEREIGN

to!... If you think it necessary later, I shall certainly ask the P.M. to come
here to see me for one night;.. .1 shall keep on bothering him as much as
possible.1

Yet there are disadvantages in the royal position. The first Is that the
King never takes responsibility. He is carefully shielded from it; for
responsibility implies criticism, and criticism must detract from im-
partiality. Yet opinion divorced from responsibility may TV ell be theore-
tical and extravagant. That Queen Victoria felt responsibility cannot be
doubted; but, if she had been compelled to defend herself in Parliament,
to carry public opinion with her, and to have attributed to her the death
of those who were compelled to fight in 'side shows', she might have
been less prone to think of Great Britain as a fine fellow strutting up
and down Europe like a peacock on the terrace at Hughenden.

Secondly, his position is fundamentally weak because he cannot take
positive action without involving himself in political controversy.
King George V felt this strongly in 1913 and 1914. One half of his
people expected him to refuse assent to the Home Rule Bill and would
be annoyed if he did not. The other half expected him to assent and
would be annoyed if he did not.-

Above all, a monarch must live in a remote if not highly artificial
world. He is compelled by his people to live in a Palace surrounded by
deferential servants and cannot mix with his subjects with the freedom
of a private citizen. He cannot be treated as a colleague of higher rank.
There has to be an air of formality even about his social contacts; and
the experience of Edward VIII showed, even before there was any
question of his marriage, that a wise monarch cannot be catholic in his
choice of friends. With ordinary people, the men and women who live
ordinary lives, there can be no contact except on formal occasions. Nor,
indeed, do ordinary people want it: the King would not be a King if he
were not the prize exhibit in the national sho-fo. Edward VIII may, as
has sometimes been alleged, have appreciated the point of view of the
great mass of his people; but if he did it was due to excellent powers of
intuition, for he could never have had the opportunity of hearing them

1 Nicolson, King George V^ p. 233.

* See opinion of Mr Bonar Law, ibid. p. 201; and of the King himself, ibid. pp. 223,
228 and 236.
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